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STRINDBERG AND O’NEILL: STUDY 
INFLUENCE 


WINTHER 
University Washington 


From 1933 until 1954, two years before death, spent least week more 
with him each year. the time received the Nobel Prize was Seattle invita- 
tion. For period little over month were together every evening. The day wrote 
his acceptance the Nobel Prize read the statement me, and that led further dis- 
cussion subject had often before. the course made comment that 
could not easily forgotten. wish immortality were fact, for then some day would 
meet answered impulsively, “That would scarcely enough justify 
immortality.” His reply was quick and sharp for him. would enough for 
—S.K.W. 


GNES BOULTON, the account her life with O’Neill from the 

autumn 1917 the autumn 1920, several references 

O’Neill’s interest Strindberg. She says that her husband was al- 

ways aware Strindberg’s work and that considered author 

Dream Play and The Dance Death greater and more profound 

playright [sic] than Ibsen, whom liked belittle being conven- 
tional and idealistic 

Gene was very impressed Strindberg’s anguished personal life was shown 
his novels (The Son Servant and others, all particularly his 
tortured relationship with women who always seemed taking advantage 
him. These novels Gene kept him for many years, reading them even more fre- 


quently than the plays. don’t know—but imagine had the same feelings 
identification with the great tortured Swede the time his own 


Agnes Boulton also says that and Strindberg kept al- 
ways with him.” One further comment second wife 
special interest. She mentions “those Strindbergian coincidences (to 


Agnes Boulton, Part Long Story (New York, 1958), 76-77. 
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which often referred his discussion the Swedish dramatist.)’” 

is, course, longer necessary prove that Strindberg had 
profound influence O’Neill, but quite possible that both the 
methods used establish the extent this influence, and the con- 
clusions arrived are not valid. The common practice the critics 
has been reduce the influence Strindberg emphasis upon 
particular passages, almost literally copied, and stress exclusively 
the influence Strindberg’s plays O’Neill’s early writings. 

this particular point Mr. Fleisher’s essay the subject should 
noticed.* summarizes and explains very carefully and well the 
type scholarship that has traced the early influence Strindberg 
O’Neill means similar themes and parallel passages. This 
technique comparison valid and has its place, but leaves the 
reader with the feeling that trifle inadequate. implies that the 
creative writer must copy phrase sentence because can not 
think one his own. example may quoted from Dream 
Play: Coalheaver: ‘This and from The Hairy 
’ell. lives Other and much better examples are 
quoted referred Mr. Fleisher, but all parallel-passage type 
evidence seems rather unimportant except for establishing evi- 
dence that one author was acquainted with the work another. the 
case the two modern playwrights concerned the fact influence was 
freely admitted The real question then becomes, what was 
the nature the influence? Certainly was not the occasional use 
similar words and phrases. 

earlier essay Poet makes more significant approach 
the problem influence. Mr. Hayward traces some similarity 
scenes dealing with comparable central ideas. suggests that the 
theme parental love developed The Link may have influenced 
O’Neill’s treatment the same theme Welded. Marriage duel, 
obvious theme Strindberg, finds echo The First Man, 
and Beyond the The Father and The Dance Death, plays 
which insanity central factor, invite comparison with and 
Where the Cross Made. Mr. Hayward’s most important case for di- 
rect influence that Dream Play the Fifth Avenue scene 


207. 


Frederic Fleisher, “Strindberg and O’Neill,” Symposium, 93. 
Hayward, Poet Lore, 576-577. 
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The Hairy and the wedding scene All God’s Chillun Got Wings. 
Mr. essay not primarily concerned with verbal sim- 
ilarities. uses them only indicate evidence early influence. 
then goes make interesting observation: 
Strindberg’s influence O’Neill appears strongest those works produced during the 
first part the 1920’s. the latter half the decade, traces become fewer, more 
intermittent, and less importance. Strindberg was undoubtedly factor im- 
portance, though did not play much Nietzsche influencing the man 
who justly considered America’s first great playwright. therefore probable that 


overemphasized his debt Strindberg his speech acceptance the Nobel 
Prize 


Agnes Boulton’s comment together with many others that could 
cited provides the objective evidence that Strindberg was con- 
tinuing influence throughout O’Neill’s life. particular 
cance that time turned more the autobiographical 
writings than did the plays, for was Strindberg’s conception 
life that influenced O’Neill his mature work, and not specific scenes 
from the plays. 

young playwright, O’Neill found support for his conceptions 
realistic drama the plays Strindberg. O’Neill began, every 
great writer who develops new approach his material begins, 
rebelling against tradition rooted trite subject matter and fixed 
technique. revolted with bitterness against the romantic melo- 
drama his youth. All that was puerile character, setting and ac- 
tion popular drama was embodied for him the dramatic version 
The Count Monte Cristo, the play which made his father successful 
and rich while the same time ruined him great actor. 
resented the philosophic platitudes, the stale tradition character 
types, the simple and foolish romantic dialogue, the absurd and even 
destructive falsification life, and the unreal background, both phys- 
ical and spiritual, against which the action was performed. felt the 
impact Ibsen’s effective rebellion against all these characteristics 
current plays, but Ibsen’s earnest striving and underlying belief 
the efficacy social reform through art did not appeal O’Neill. 
did not believe that the ills mankind could healed social 
economic reform. Ibsen’s deeper plays dealing with the sickness the 


August Strindberg, Preface Miss Julie, from Six Plays Strindberg, Trans. 
Elizabeth Sprigge, (New York, 1955), 65. 
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spirit, O’Neill either did not read else felt that they did not use 
dramatic medium that was appealing him. 

When turned Strindberg, must have felt instantly 
that had found art and point view that struck the heart 
his own concept the tortured life man. The preparation for 
understanding Strindberg had already been laid the same read- 
ing that contributed Strindberg’s view man and his world. 
O’Neill approached Strindberg way Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer, but great importance also are the many authors mentioned 
the set for Long Day’s Journey Into Night. Here the added com- 
ment the author astonishing thing about these 
sets that all the volumes have the look having been read and re- 
read.” This was O’Neill’s way reminding the reader that there were 
many roads leading the citadel his mind. Even so, there can 
doubt that was the unique genius Strindberg that influenced pro- 
foundly O’Neill’s life-long adventure the field drama. 


The earliest influence Strindberg O’Neill was doubt his 
new technique. Like any other artist whose vision life goes beyond 
the conventional ideas his day, O’Neill needed form that would 
transcend the narrow limits traditional drama. The form and the 
substance are inseparable; perhaps they even appear together the 
artist’s imagination. O’Neills’ case seems clear that his need for 
new form grew out fresh awareness and clearer understanding 
his own tragic philosophy life. Like Strindberg, who became 
“instantly pregnant” with the ideas Nietzsche, O’Neill saw new 
world character action against realistic background when 
read Strindberg’s plays. needed new dramatic technique 
escape from the pseudo-tragedy his day which was really nothing 
but melodrama. saw Strindberg’s plays the development 
inner conflict, struggle for the survival the spirit against the in- 
exorable powers fate. these plays the inner need for love ex- 
pressed sex was thwarted and turned ashes the fixed moral 
conventions society. Miss Julie’s sense honor leads her death, 
vulgar virtue remains triumphant. Strindberg’s statement, have 
made characters vacillating, out joint, torn between the old and 
the new” became guiding principle for O’Neill. 


ti 
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This conflict between the old and new emphasized the inner life 
with its struggle for survival against the outer order frozen conven- 
tions. represent the dramatic value this conflict was necessary 
break the fixed rigidity traditional sets. new idea symbolic 
background for the action was primary importance. Dream Play, 
one example, helped O’Neill develop the new concept setting 
with its emphasis symbolism. This technique was first revealed 
the early one-act plays, Beyond the Horizon and Emperor Jones. 
these plays the total meaning would lost without the symbolism 
the setting. Characters moving against this background were 
longer the familiar, conventional types traditional drama. They 
were not seeking the recovery stolen mortgage the old home- 
stead. The mortgage stake was one held Fate the psyche 
man. tangible villain with dark mustache stalked the stage 
material form. Instead outward struggle the author deals with 
battle the dark where man comes realize that born means 
that one must die. but death can part us. This know, 
and for that reason are waiting for him 

The most subtle effect Strindberg’s writings upon 
found the thought and manner which the characters express 
themselves. There strange, unreal quality the way Strindberg 
makes his characters talk. Often dramatic moments they express 
themselves with unbelievable frankness. The audience has often been 
shocked the language Julie, the Captain The Father, and 
Alice The Dance Death. Alice asked did the doctor say?” 
Curt: may die.” Alice: later scene the 
same play: The Captain: angry with for not dying yester- 
day.” Alice: for not dying twenty-five years ago—for not dying 
before you were Examples this kind can found every- 
where Strindberg. When they appear the shadowy world 
Dream Play, they are more acceptable than the realistic drama, 
but always they are evidence Strindberg’s interpretation the 
inner life the terms outward experience. Almost every leading 
character every play reaches the moment once and some plays 


August Strindberg, The Dance Death. Eight Plays, Trans. Edwin Bjorkman 
and Erichsen, (London, 1949), 339. 

348. 

357. 
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many times, when takes the measure his adversary the terms 
his own ultimate agony. The speeches are not part the ordinary 
outward life man; they are cries agony from the tormented inner 
life. These speeches are not literal reporting what men speak. 
This what men think but never except madness say. This not 
say that Strindberg’s characters are madmen; matter his 
technique for revealing the truth the inner life man. 

The Spook Sonata the same attempt give voice the sub- 
conscious truth may cited. The scene between the Young Lady 
and the Student: 


Student. you know what thinking you now? 
Young Lady. Don’t tell me, die! 

Student. must lest die! 

Young Lady. only the asylum you say what you 

Yound Lady. Was sick? 

Student. No, perfectly well, and yet 
The student goes explain that his father was sent the mad- 
house because unburdened his mind, giving vent the pent-up 
truth that the whole outward show friendship, honesty, virtue 
and generosity was foul lie. His father suffered from strain 
keeping his thoughts himself while talking lot damned rot 
his 

The tragic irony Strindberg’s plays lies the nature his dia- 
logue which the speech, not recognized daily exchange ideas, 
but the suppressed speech the psyche. this revelation that 
makes Strindberg’s plays truly shocking, for this sickness the 
spirit yields healing remedies the world reality. must 
speak lest die,” says the student, and goes relate how his 
father spoke, was sent the madhouse and died. There remedy 
for the inner sickness. the doom Fate, the Greek sense, that 
man must speak the truth, and the consequence death. 

Here was subject matter and technique, character, setting and 
inward action that influenced O’Neill’s conception what modern 
drama could be. grasping this idea found the means within his 
power free drama from the stifling traditions his own day. 


The Spook Sonata, from Eight Plays, 460. 
461. 
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There was need here copy scene, characters situations. There 
was nothing Strindberg that invited imitation the slavish sense. 
Strindberg had shifted the emphasis from outward action the most 
fearful drama all, the inward struggle for the freedom the 
spirit. The Student says, find honor and faith? 
fairy-tales and childish fancies. Where can find anything that keeps 
its promise? Only own 

Influence that impels writer copy words, duplicate characters, 
imitate scenes, reproduce specific judgments special cases 
influence that becomes tyrant, dictator that imprisons and enslaves 
the mind. Strindberg’s great influence O’Neill was not this 
mediocre quality. Such influence leads the enslaved follower con- 
cealment and denial. O’Neill had nothing conceal. From the be- 
ginning his writing career and all through his life thereafter 
publicly expressed his debt Strindberg. his assertion that im- 
mortality could justified him could meet Strindberg, 
paid his respects him. Strindberg liberated the mind O’Neill. 
awakened his imagination. revealed what O’Neill became the 
greatest truth all: that the conflict between what the heart de- 
sires and the outer barriers truth—in this conflict lies the great 
and tragic drama human life. Virgil was Dante’s guide point. 
Beyond that point could not go, and the interesting fact that 
had done all that was necessary. Dante could the rest the way 
himself. Strindberg led O’Neill the brink the true inferno 
which man lives his tragic life. From that point O’Neill knew the way 
must go. His problem was discover the technique necessary 
his own original adventure. 

dealing with this problem O’Neill found inspiration Strind- 
berg. critics have pointed out, may even have copied one spe- 
cific suggested the similarity between Before 
Breakfast and The Stronger. The copying technique and central 
idea this case little importance, when one turns the larger 
influence that deals with the whole concept methods which the 
inner life may given dramatic tension without losing the central 
idea series swift-moving actions the stage. This has been 
the problem for all modern dramatists. 


461. 
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Martin Lamm emphasizes this point his introduction Modern 
Drama. 


Those who 1881 were shocked Ibsen’s Ghosts, and twenty years later Strind- 
berg’s (The Dance Death), hardly seem have noticed that these plays 
contain practically action. The terrifying impression they create the result what 
said, and even more the implication behind what said, the 
Maeterlinck calls 


Strindberg’s influence O’Neill was far greater than implied 

study mere imitation. this case influence involves Strindberg’s 
method and technique, with special reference the manner which 
the thoughts the characters are revealed contrast their ordi- 
nary speech. The secret and the true meaning life lies buried be- 
neath its exterior expression. The problem for O’Neill was find 
technique that would reveal the hidden tragedy dramatic action. 
Strindberg had done this means blending the natural and the 
supernatural against impressionistic setting. 

O’Neill rejected every aspect the supernatural used 
Strindberg except The Emperor Jones. Here uses device that 
bears some similarity Dream Play. means scenes developed 
against impressionistic background, explores the terrorized 
mind Brutus Jones. This was unusually effective dramatic 
device, psychologically appropriate the subject and replete with 
spectacular outward action. the influence Strindberg this play 
was direct, O’Neill’s ingenuity gave his play originality that leaves 
room for the charge imitation. 

From this point O’Neill’s genius moved with independence 
that made him superb dramatist his master, without for one 
moment denying his indebtedness Strindberg. O’Neill had defined 
his problem. What needed now was new devices, new techniques 
suited his theme, which was remain always close the tragic 
vision Strindberg. 

means masks The Great God Brown and 
Laughed, explored the buried life man with its fearful conflicts 
and its deadly terrors. the device the asides technique 
Interlude the outward action frozen its false pretense truth 
while the inner action the tortured spirit made audible the 


Martin Lamm, Modern Drama, Trans. Karin Elliott, (New York, 1953), 
Intro., xix. 
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listener. And from these plays O’Neill went Days Without End, 
where the masked psyche made visible the form perfect 
double for the leading character. 

Still pursuing the inner, tortured spirit Mourning Becomes 
Electra O’Neill developed technique that some respects goes back 
Strindberg and beyond him the Greeks. Here there obvious 
mask, direct voice from the subconscious, nor direct embodiment 
evil double for the hero. uses form the Greek chorus 
prophesy the evil come. The most significant and meaningful qual- 
ity Mourning Becomes Electra developed through action. this 
play the action carried forward speeches that have something 
the same quality furious unreality that belongs the asides 
Strange Interlude, while the same time they have the quality 
immediate urgency that belongs direct speech. 

this play the overtones meditative, inner, tragic conflict are 
conveyed outward dialogue. Again and again O’Neill makes his 
audience feel the meditative and tragic speculation Shakespearean 
soliloquy without actually using this device. The characters are de- 
livering their asides the audience, but they are completely sub- 
merged the direct speech that the actors the stage seem hear 
only the part that mask for the inner truth. Here O’Neill has 
achieved the quality dialogue considered the essence Strind- 
berg’s method. Strindberg’s characters speak unreal language. 
Their discourse only part language outward reality. They 
say what people think, instead what people really say, which 
expression, not truth, but what they believe will satisfy the con- 
ventions society. Strindberg stripped away the mask pretense 
leaving the nerve-ends raw the cold winds reality. was this 
technique O’Neill admired and used effectively and with much 
honor the genius his master. 


There easy simple way explain creative artist’s view 
life. write about technique that effective implies view life 
that searching and profound. plays the influence 
Strindberg’s ideas upon his conception life was least equal im- 
portance the influence his technique. O’Neill, well many 
his critics, stressed the importance Nietzsche profound in- 
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fluence. There were other influences that antedated both Strindberg 
and Nietzsche. The poets the nineteenth century both England 
and France made powerful impression the strain romantic 
pessimism that characterized O’Neill’s youth. Their songs despair 
provided chorus the deeper philosophy his maturity, and when 
came write his great and strictly autobiographical play, 
listened their voices man might listen litany for the dead. 

Both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were deep and lasting influ- 
ences and Nietzsche, especially The Birth Tragedy, 
became sure and fixed prop his mind. each these philoso- 
phers saw man’s values tested against the avowed, but saw 
them, false ideals which men profess live. was this attempt 
discover what means human that appealed O’Neill, for 
that the essence life, the matter out which dramatic tragedy 
formed. neglect the poets and philosophers mentioned and 
often quoted his plays results limited view the subject in- 
fluence. one recognizes that limitation, one may then still turn 
single and major influence for the purpose discussion single 
essay. 

significant that Agnes Boulton writes quoted with 
reference Strindberg’s autobiographical novels. ‘‘These novels, 
Gene kept him for many years, reading them even more frequently 
than the plays.” The plays were the first influence Strindberg 
O’Neill, but was the autobiography that endured. was the total 
tortured world Strindberg’s mind that O’Neill addressed himself 
the time received the Nobel Prize. 

O’Neill’s introduction the Strindberg autobiography was 
through the plays. them O’Neill found situations and characters 
that gave meaning the world recognized the true reality 
human life. While the happy ending Easter doubt seemed false 
O’Neill, would have understood the story family “tormented 
the thought misery” and “‘doomed from the beginning... 
and damned.” would have understood very well the words Mrs. 
Heyst, the day was born blotted out!” And one might 
write the following quotation from The Spook Sonata the prelude 
O’Neill’s greatest plays: 


Agnes Boulton, loc. cit., 76. 
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There are poisons that blind you, and others that open your eyes more widely. must 
have been born with that second kind poison, fear, for cannot regard what 
ugly beautiful, call evil good—I cannot! They say that Jesus Christ descended into 
hell. refers merely his wandering earth—his descent into that madhouse, that 
jail, that morgue, the earth. The madmen killed him when wished liberate them, 
but the robber was set 


O’Neill regarded Dream Play one the greatest dramas 
the modern world. was fascinated the technique which 
single action bridged time and space while never lost its contact 
with the reality man and his tragic world. Moving this tech- 
nique was, must have been less important than the view life 
presented. 

the Poet explaining the nature man and the world the 
Daughter the Gods Dream Play was speaking for Strindberg, 
likewise spoke and for O’Neill. 


Out clay the god Ptah fashioned man potter’s wheel, lathe, mockingly, 
some other damned 


the world represented the Daughter there nothing but 
“lamentations and Justice farce; the girl gone astray 
welcomed home with feast while her sister who lived virtue 
“has carry the swill pail and feed the pigs.” this world 
ness consumes itself like When the Daughter moved pity 
cried out must set them free,” the answer is, Once 
deliverer came, but was hanged upon the end the 
play the Daughter sums what she has learned man earth: 

Ah, now know the whole living’s This then human being—ever 
miss the thing one never prized and feel remorse for what one never did, yearn 


go, yet long stay. And the human heart split two, emotions wild horses 
torn—conflict, discord and 


this world Dream Play men born screaming and 
they die This the prelude the tragic world 
O’Neill’s drama; the substance was defined for O’Neill three 
parts one the greatest autobiographies ever written, Strindberg’s 


The Spook Sonata from Eight Plays, 462. 

August Strindberg, Dream Play, from Six Plays, 226. 
239. 

266. 
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The Son Servant, The Red Room and The Inferno. study these 
three volumes leads the greatest source Strindberg’s influence 
O’Neill, and answers the problem that has been the concern many 
critics. 

Critics who have written O’Neill with heavy emphasis Freud 
and Jung would probably have modified their judgments had they 
given full consideration Strindberg’s autobiography. This par- 
ticularly true Miss Falk and partially true Mr. also 
applies many earlier critics who have rested their argument the 
letter O’Neill wrote Barrett Clark which minimizes the specific 
influence famous psychoanalysts. admits that had found some 
Jung’s suggestions illuminating the light 
own experiences with hidden human motives.” The really important 
passage this letter, however, throws the main influence his own 
work different and more significant direction. 

Since this letter central the whole argument influence 

here quoted full. 
don’t agree with your Freudian objection. Taken from author’s angle, find fault 
with critics exactly the same point—that they read too damn much Freud into stuff 
that could very well have been written exactly before psychoanalysis was ever 
heard of. Imagine the Freudian basis that would read into Stendhal, Balzac, Strind- 
berg, Dostoievsky, etc., they were writing today! After all, every human complication 
love and hate trilogy old literature, and the interpretations suggest 
are such might have occurred any author any time with deep curiosity about 
the underlying motives that actuate human interrelationships the family. short, 
think know enough about men and women have written Mourning Becomes 
Electra almost exactly had never heard Freud and Jung the others. 
Authors were psychologists, you know, and profound ones, before psychology was 
invented. And deep student psychoanalysis. far can remember, all 
the books written Freud, Jung, etc., have read only four, and Jung the only one 
the lot who interests me. Some his suggestions find extraordinarily illuminating 
the light own experience with hidden human motives.” 


Strindberg, his autobiography, one the authors whose in- 
sight into the human psyche could have given O’Neill the inspiration 
and the confidence needed order develop the profound inner 
conflicts that are the essence his tragedies. not implied that 


Doris Falk, Eugene and the Tragic Tension, (Rutgers University Press, 
1958). Edwin Engel, The Haunted Heroes Eugene Neill. (Harvard University 
Press, 1953). 

Barrett Clark, Eugene O’Neill, The Man and His Plays, (New York, 1947), 136. 
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O’Neill had borrow this verbatim from Strindberg, but rather that 
Strindberg illuminated the subconscious for O’Neill; that Strindberg 
gave that world reality beyond anything that had ever known. 
Strindberg O’Neill saw the same basic substance from which psy- 
choanalysis has constructed scientific pattern the subconscious. 
After reading Strindberg, Freud and Jung would revelation 
O’Neill. This does not imply that disregarded depreciated 
their work, but dramatist was not interested the technical 
refinements their theories. was interested deep conflicts 
the inner life, the same material Freud and Jung used. wanted 
create drama outward action motivated subconscious con- 
flicts. this field operation, Strindberg was and still the supreme 
master. 

The Son Servant Strindberg deals extensively with the prob- 
lem masochism, without course using the word, since doubt- 
ful that knew his contemporary, Leopold von Sacher-Masoch. 
explores the experience his own life, giving dramatic situations, 
that would have been vivid O’Neill, his own experiences. Strind- 
berg describes himself one possessed; wants something, but 
does the opposite; suffers from the desire himself injury, and 
finds almost pleasure 

Every problem childhood, love mother, sex, the father- 
mother relationship, furthered his sense unworthiness. felt 
sense doom imposed because his self-inflicted sex sin. wished 
mortify himself, suffer.”” times engaged “systematic 
plan humbling develops the torturing experience 
loving his mother, and somehow making her sad rather than happy. 
blames himself for the evils others impose him. resents his 
own acts and the same time defends them. wants love, but 
his love finds expression hate. abvsed his father, and en- 
joys the pain that follows. 

would absurd say that O’Neill translated The Son 
Servant into Long Day’s Journey Into Night. the time wrote 
this autobiographical tragedy, had need for the specific examples 
Strindberg’s book, but all the major psychological problems 
play had been studied long before Strindberg. There 


August Strindberg, The Son Servant, Trans. Claud Field (New York, 
1913), 61. 
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reason suppose that O’Neill had read the psychoanalysts 
understand the nature the masochistic behavior that rends apart 
the lives all the characters Long Day’s Journey Into Night. 
had studied the part each actor Strindberg’s The Son 
Servant, and had lived the part himself for quarter century 
before wrote the play. 

The novel The Red Room made different contribution O’Neill’s 
development. its peculiar fashion, The Red Room the essence 
Strindberg’s tragic view man and his world. O’Neill The Red 
Room was intellectual counterpart Jimmy The Priest’s Saloon, 
was better known, The Hell Hole. was this hangout for 
derelicts, the dreamers whose dreams had failed, that O’Neill found 
life stripped down the core. Here observed the nature this 
quintessent dust which man. The Red Room Strindberg was 
place where friends met discuss and evaluate life. The group was 
small, but represented various important aspects life. Strind- 
berg’s friends and acquaintances had much common with the men 
and women nursing their dreams” The Iceman Cometh. Like 
O’Neill’s characters, these men forgot their sorrows and failures 
drink. They lived constantly the edge despair and saved them- 
selves from doom the forgetfulness intoxication, when sober, 
wearing the mask Aristophanes. character could more 
bitter than Borg, the medical man, nor more ironic than Sellén, the 
artist, nor more convinced futility than Olle Montanus, the sculp- 
tor, more inwardly corrupt than Struve, nor more tortured than 
Falk, who this volume Strindberg. 

Through the experiences these men they wander the City 
Dreadful Night, Strindberg revealed the sordid inner tragedy 
human life. Nothing importance life seems escape him. All the 
vaunted ideals that glitter like Duessa The Faerie Queene are rotten 
the heart when stripped their finery. Bitter irony the acid 
applied Strindberg the coating veneer that covers the false 
ideals human beings pretend live by. Nothing escapes. Love, loyal- 
ty, religious faith, preachers, parents and children, journalists, pub- 
lishers, reviewers, politicians, actors, and the theater managers, all 
are stripped their garments and left naked and ugly the chilling 
blast Strindberg’s analysis. 

wonder that O’Neill regarded Strindberg the great master 
modern literature. him O’Neill not only saw revealed vision 
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the tragic failure life, also saw the dramatic technique which 
the inner conflicts that torture man were exposed that all might see. 
Struve sums words that can not easily forgotten: 

Take bird’s-eye view the world, and you will see how small and insignificant every- 
thing is. Start with the conviction that the whole world rubbish heap; that men are 
the refuse, better than egg-shells, carrot stalks, cabbage leaves, rags; then nothing 
will take you surprise, you will never lose illusion; but the contrary, you will 


filled with great joy whenever you come across fine thought, good action; try 
acquire calm contempt the world... 


Here was view the world that could stand preface two 
such different plays The Great God Brown and The Iceman Cometh. 
And does not follow that O’Neill carried verbatim memory this 
passage his own creative task. What does follow that Strindberg’s 
The Red Room gave O’Neill fresh insight into tragedy, virile and un- 
colored conventional manners and thought. 

One chapter The Red Room gives expression the essence 
tragedy revealed modern literature. would challenge 
any creative artist doubt was O’Neill. The title From 
Beyond the Grave. begins with Borg asking his friends Falk and Sel- 
lén identify the body their friend Olle Montanus, who had com- 
mitted suicide. The substance the chapter the water-soaked script 
found Olle’s coat pocket, entitled Him Who Cares Read. This 
last will and testament begins with the statement have right 
take life, all the more because not only does act not inter- 
fere with the interests fellow creature, but rather contributes 
the happiness, called, least one person; place and four 
hundred cubic feet air will become vacant.” 

goes insist that motive not nor does 
fear “what might come hereafter,” for such idea would “only 
worthy slave clutching any excuse” “stay world where 
cannot have suffered much.” reasons that there life 
beyond the grave, death must happiness.” committing sui- 
cide “simply because life has longer any attraction” for him. 
never asked come here and therefore have right when 
please.” 

Olle reviews his starved and lonely childhood, his vision the 
cruelty and stupidity man’s struggle for power and finally his de- 


August Strindberg, The Red Room, Trans. Ellie Schleussner, (New York, 
1913), 
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sire become artist. this failed; since there was nowhere else 
turn, tried find his back into Even this ele- 
mental ambition failed. escape from this unbearable state 
mind, and win light and peace, face the Unknown.” 

then reviews the conditions society that have made life 
ugly torture instead beautiful happiness. First lists the Ten 
Commandments and finds them source the evil that destroys 
man. suggests substitutes based values derived from nature, 


but recognizes that one would listen him. ends note 
doom for his native land. 


Borg, who had read Olle’s testament defeat, said his friends—Well, what 
you think it? 


‘Not bad,’ said Sellén. ‘It might have been expressed more 
‘What you think, Falk?’ 
‘The usual cry—nothing more.’ 


[Sellén, little later comments] wonder what the headwaiter the Brass Button 
will say it? Olle owed him little money.’ 


‘What heartlessness! What brutality! Shame you!’ burst out Falk, throwing 
few coins the table, and putting his overcoat. 

‘Are you scoffed Sellén. 

am! Good night.’ 

And had 


Olle Montanus had put life its supreme test. had labored 
slave convention and discovered that while his body survived his 
spirit died. had turned art the only salvation for the spirit 
and the body was starved. The inner life had vision beauty and 
happiness, but this ideal was denied reality. Death was the only 
answer. 

Olle could have come back from the grave, could have been 
spiritual brother Lazarus Lazarus Laughed and like him 
could have striven for ideal free from the fear death. Like 
Lazarus could have said: 


Men are too cowardly understand! And the worms their little fears eat them 
and grow fat and terrible and become their jealous gods they must appease with 


Wherever one turns the subconscious labyrinth O’Neill’s 
great tragedies, one may encounter the brooding spirit Strindberg’s 


364-375. 
Eugene O’Neill, Lazarus Laughed (New York, 1927), 146. 
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world, world that inspires the imagination the creative artist. 

The last the autobiographical works available O’Neill was 
The Inferno. Here there neither sense nor reason. The masochism 
The Son Servant has made its inevitable progression the para- 
noia The Inferno. Strindberg driven the furies. the room 
where sleeps, dreams torture him. When awake, objects the room 
mysteriously group themselves into ominous pattern. believes 
friend plans murder him. seeks comfort restaurant and 
finds that people are whispering about him. His table near dust 
bin, which becomes symbol his doom. little bed pansies nod 
him. One takes the form child’s face and its look warns 
him away. other times the stones the street take mystic 
patterns that warn him that killed. death come. 
fears and welcomes death alone can deliver from 
scents danger and flees before the furies who are 
always pursuit. 

continually forced review his life search some reason 
for the evil that pursues him. But the search leads only circular 
argument. addresses himself Providence: 


Why tormented during thirty years order taught experience what one 
had already foreboded? When young was sincerely pious, and you have made 
free-thinker. Out the free-thinker you have made atheist, and out the atheist 
religious man. Inspired humanitarian ideas, have been herald socialism. Five 
years later, you have shown the absurdity socialism; you have made all 
prophecies futile. And supposing become again religious, sure that, another 
ten years, you will reduce religion 


Providence becomes absurd guide, reasonless mechanical ab- 
surdity. when night, silence, and loneliness reign, the heart beats, 
and the breast suffers from constriction. Then one jumps out the 
window into hedge thorns, and humbly begs physician for 
help, The doctor full sapient terms but has answer for 
the sickening torture the spirit. What then? 


August Strindberg, The Inferno, Trans. Claud Field, (London, 1912), 56. 
70. 
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Shall pray? What! Presume try alter the will and decision the Eternal 
flattery and crawling? look for God and find the Devil! That 


His life becomes new joke for the gods, who laugh heartily when 
shed bitter 

Mourning Becomes Electra O’Neill planned psycho- 
logical drama using one the old plots Greek tragedy for its basic 
theme.” Then little later asks himself question. possible 
get modern psychological approximation Greek sense fate into 
such play, which intelligent audience today, possessed 
belief gods supernatural retribution, could accept and moved 

might assumed that would possible find the answers 
these questions the Greek dramas themselves. But O’Neill’s 
problem was not reproduce the Greek plot alone, but explore the 
effect Electra’s crime modern world where the individual 
longer lives fear supernatural powers who could punish the evil 
doer. This means that O’Neill understood his problem the terms 
modern psyche, and for this problem had been prepared many 
years experience his own writings from the days Where the 
Cross Made Strange Interlude. The one sure guide through this 
labyrinth had been Strindberg. With Strindberg The Inferno 
had walked through the blazing fires hell. knew the nature 
that inner torture which Lavinia expresses with fearful sense 
doom. live alone with the dead, and keep their secrets, and let 
them hound me, until the curse paid out and the last Mannon let 
die! takes the Mannons punish themselves for being 

O’Neill was permanent resident Strindberg’s world. knew 
the men and women who lived the plays, and with them de- 
scended into the psychological hell The Inferno. saw the 
terror that lay revealed just beyond the horizon his own created 
world human tragedy. Strindberg was companion through- 
out the whole his creative life. wonder thought immortality 
would worth having could have met Strindberg. 


178. 

186. 

Eugene O’Neill, Notes Mourning Becomes Electra. 

Eugene O’Neill, Mourning Becomes Electra, (New York, 1931), 256. 
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LAVT LAND AND ITS DEBT 
HIMMERLANDSHISTORIER 


MADSEN 
University California, Berkeley 


novelist and short-story writer Nielsen 

not well known ought be, either Denmark 
abroad. some respects his brief life was tragic: 1945, couple 
months before the liberation Denmark, died his own hand, 
bitter and disappointed man. The main reason for Nielsen’s 
bitterness was that felt that had not won the critical and popular 
recognition which deserved. was convinced that the lack criti- 
cal acclaim was due, small part, the fact that had never 
been able afford obtain academic degree. Because poverty 
Nielsen did have very hard time “arriving” the Danish 
literary scene, and did experience few uncalled-for humiliations 
the hands publishers and critics. But because his hypersensi- 
tivity became fixed idea his that all Danish critics discriminated 
against self-taught writers like himself and favored the academically 
trained. Nielsen’s professional difficulties were aggravated 
tendency depression which seems have inherited from his 
mother. 

Nielsen’s literary output not very large but distinguished 
high quality especially its penetrating psychological analyses. 
wrote three collections short stories (Lavt Land, 1929; 
umyndige, 1934; and Figurer Landskab, 1944) and six novels 
(Offerbaal, 1929, hovmodige, 1930; ved Baalet, 1933; 
Gaard midt Verden, 1936; Dybet, 1940; and the unfinished 
Hus splidagtigt med sig selv, 1946). The last novel was completed 
his friend, the poet Paul Cour. 

With the exception hovmodige, whose setting small pro- 
vincial city, all Nielsen’s novels and most his short stories 
take Jutland peasants for their characters and mid-Jutland rural 
community for their setting. The scene many them the desolate 
heath country Paarup, west Silkeborg where was born. his 
settings and his characters may thus said belong right 
the Jutland tradition Danish literature, the tradition which be- 
gins with Steen Steensen Blicher and continues Jeppe Aakjer, 
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Johan Skjoldborg, Jakob Knudsen, Knud and Johannes 
Jensen. 

Nielsen’s great admiration for Johannes Jensen well- 
established fact. Unge Digteres Hyldest til Johannes Jensen, 
which was published Jensen’s sixtieth birthday 1933, Nielsen 
wrote: “‘A new strong light falls over things when you read Johannes 
Jensen. You feel that the right light, that this the way the 
world Johannes Jensen means far more than 
and Furthermore, Nielsen’s bi- 
ographer and close friend, the Swedish writer Nils Nilsson who be- 
came naturalized Danish citizen, has given vivid accounts Niel- 
sen’s often expressed love for Jensen’s work. Nils Nilsson describes 
amusingly how one occasion Nielsen got quite angry when 
Nils Nilsson had had the audacity say that preferred read 
Martin Andersen Nex¢ Johannes 

one can read Nielsen’s first book Lavt Land without sensing 
that this collection Jutland short stories owes great deal 
Johannes Jensen’s famous Himmerlandshistorier. Among Danish 
critics Sven Kristensen and Julius Bomholt have surmised 
that connection existed between the two works. knowledge, 
however, nobody has tried point out any detail exactly what 
might the extent Nielsen’s debt Jensen. the following 
shall attempt give few suggestions the probable nature 
the impact Himmerlandshistorier Lavt Land. 

The title Lavt Land, begin with, means quite literally the low 
heath country west Silkeborg which the setting most the 
short stories. the same time, Bomholt has observed very ac- 
curately, the “low country” Nielsen’s book the land primitive 
Almost all the stories Lavt Land depict the violent 
emotions people engaged elementary human conflicts. relent- 
less battle for survival being fought between old and young (in the 

stories Eros and ‘‘Lavt Land’’), between the pious and 
the godless skal legges paa between weak, sensitive and 
coarse, obtuse individuals between rivals 
Blodet and between brothers and sisters 


Unge Digteres Hyldest til Johannes Jensen. Copenhagen, 1933), 48-49. 
Nils Nilsson, Nielsen: Copenhagen, 1951), 10. 
Julius Bomholt, Moderne Skribenter. (Forlaget Copenhagen, 1933), 80. 
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The predominant battle-for-survival motif and the ruthless, 
remorseless manner which the stronger protagonists the battle 
carry through their intentions lend Lavt Land naturalistic char- 
acter. The primitive violence the emotions portrayed links Nielsen’s 
book with many Jensen’s Himmerland stories. The first line the 
Nielsen story skal legges paa characteristic 
the tone the entire collection—could have been written Jensen. 
The line reads: berer som elsker det primitive 
Slagsmaals fact, when some the earthy, animal-iike 
characters Jensen and Nielsen are thwarted one way another, 
they react very similarly. They indulge themselves extreme ways: 
drink, gamble, blaspheme, the dogs” grand style. Sometimes 
they kill their antagonists. Nielsen’s Kresten Krestensen 
som visnede” and Simon Truelsen ‘‘Du skal legges paa offer 
striking parallels the reckless Jensen characters Thomas 
Spanggaarden” and Anton the consternation the 
women who attend him the dying, unrepentant drunkard Thomas 
the Jensen story tears leaves out the hymn book and plays cards 
with them. puts the tassel his featherbed his mouth like 
bottle and toasts God himself saying: bitte 
Nielsen’s Kresten, drunkard and perjurer, has been told devout 
person that will hell, but is, even so, admonished not 
swear terribly. The dying Kresten furiously exclaims: jeg 
lade vere bande, naar jeg alligevel skal Ilden? Idiot! Nej, vil 
jeg til synde, skal Fanden rende mig the Him- 
merland story long-suffering wife, her daughter, and the 
latter’s lover kill tyrannical husband and father. They feel re- 
morse; the wife happy and peace. the servant 
boy Ove kills his sadistic master Svendsen and pretends that the death 
was caused accident. The boy shows regret; feels relieved. 
The styles both Himmerlandshistorier and Lavt Land fit the 
elementary passions the characters well being correspondingly 
earthy and primitive. Jensen Himmerlandshistorier very frequently 
uses animal metaphors and similes. Favorite verbs his used about 
people are among others: gale (to crow), kagle (to cackle), 


Lavt Land. (Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1929), 35. 
Himmerlandshistorier. 1944), 84. 
Lavt Land, 76. 
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(to neigh), (to roar), mjave (to meow). great many instances 
his use these verbs could listed, but few examples must suffice. 
“Syvsoverne” read: den gamle Ensomme gale 
[the girls] kaglede boltrede sig Dy- 
Again, Jensen very often com- 
pares people animals: Mand holdt Thomas som Gris”; 
var han [Dr. Elker bidegal som 
Mogens” sig tyk som skrukkede 

Apart from the frequent use animal metaphors and similes, 
Himmerlandshistorier shows Jensen’s celebrated use hyperbole and 
the traditional Jutland understatement. When Wombwell and his 
men raise the big circus tent, Wombwell described these exag- 
gerated terms: var totalt ude sig selv rasede som 
Spanggaarden and his friends indulge fantastic orgies: “Til den 
lyse Dag aad drak som Among the many examples 
understatement one may note the following. One the dances the 
great wedding described “ikke When 
“‘Cecil” the drunkard Anton begins drive wildly that ruins 
his horses, Jensen sums the situation this sober way: 
erhvervede sig ingen Agtelse ved dette 

All the stylistic devices which have noted Himmer- 
landshistorier occur Lavt Land well, and indeed would seem 
that stylistically that Nielsen owes the greatest debt Jensen. 
The animal metaphors and similes Lavt Land are very numerous. 
The characteristic Jensen metaphorical verbs gale and are 
found here. read: “...men Kristian 
galede Forundring over dette Elegance.” 
Brande” note vrinskede The 
many invidious comparisons people animals are too numerous 
listed length, but few typical examples may quoted: 


Himmerlandshistorier, 159, 162, 163. 
113, 162, 95, 287, 86. 

124, 

301, 28. 

Land, 93, 143. 
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men Simon vendte ham Ryggen, stejlende, fngs 
“Simon hadede sine Naboer paa samme upersonlige Maade, som 
Handyr hader andre Handyr, naar slaas den samme 
“Du mishandlede mig med dine ... Samfundet burde 
udrydde Dyr din skreg Skrek, langtrukket, gri- 
seagtigt and last example: strakte Henderne 
mod Kristian krummede Fingrene som Han fortrak Over- 
leben krampagtigt blottede han talte, hans 
Stemme som dyrisk afsindig 

Use the hyperbole less frequent Land than Himmer- 
landshistorier, though such typical huje and 
with their exaggerated effects are found Nielsen’s short 
stories, too. The description skal legges paa Straa” Simon 
Truelsen’s terrifying voice is, however, very similar Jensen’s hyper- 
bolic manner. Nielsen writes: var komponeret til 
lamme Tykhuder med panisk der gurglede Mord 
Simons 

Understatement frequent Lavt Land Himmerlands- 
historier, but that not necessarily proof influence from one 
writer the other. Understatement characteristic the speech 
the Jutland peasant such. their use this stylistic element 
Jensen and Nielsen simply derive from common tradition. typ- 
ical example Nielsen’s humorous understatement found his 
description pietistic people’s reaction the 
remark the girl Katrine that when you have one lover today and 
another tomorrow the best time your life: var hellig 
Kone, som ogsaa den Udtalelse, den sygnede ikke hen Glem- 
sel, men toges under Behandling frelst Selskab.” Another example 
from the same story reads: Drengene sloges, Pigerne gik den 

there any similarity between the philosophies Jensen and 
Nielsen, between the views” that are reflected these two 
collections short stories? Jensen’s Himmerland stories were written 
over period several years, from 1897 1926. change notice- 
able Jensen’s attitude towards his material from the first Himmer- 


Thid., 38, 41, 94, 143, 96. 
45. 
174 and 176. 
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land story (1897) the last one (1926). The 
first stories, written the 1890’s are extremely pessimistic, illustrat- 
ing the meaninglessness existence and the futility youthful aspi- 
rations and hard work. Such outlook found the stories 
bernat,” “Tre tredive Aar,” “Lindby-Skytten,” 
“Mortens Juleaften,” and also the later tale from 
Gradually, however, Johannes Jensen gets his Himmerland ex- 
periences more distance, the pessimism colored humor and 
mellows into acceptance life spite all its hardships. 
the end her story peace: she had her troubles, that the 
nature things, but she became the mother large family. She 
the end like old “Leggekartoffel,” shrunken and full water, 
but her hang all the new big and small. She has 
fulfilled her destiny woman and human being—all good. 

now examine the view” Land, find that 
most Nielsen’s stories are very gloomy and pessimistic and show 
resemblance the early Himmerland stories with their falling curve 
structure. the first Nielsen story, ‘‘Naar Eros the old 
pathetic Anders hangs himself because fails obtain the favors 
the worthless, mercenary girl Karen. skal legges paa 
the strong, animal-like Simon defeated and driven insanity 
his pietistic enemy Johannes. som the blasphe- 
mous Kresten dies fully convinced that going hell. 
somhed Jens Andersen emasculated the cruel, bestial 
Kristian and seeks revenge which does not quite come off. 
brothers fight among themselves, and one them in- 
jured for life. The most pessimistic all the stories Lavt Land 
Blodet and this the Nielsen story that shows the great- 
est resemblance Jensen’s early Himmerland stories. The originally 
strong and robust Peter Blodet vil” develops serious 
heart condition and told his doctor careful. goes 
ball and involved fight with rival fora girl. Meaninglessly 
dies, the night around him throbs with joy and sensuality: 

Der laa Peter med lukkede @jne. Han laa det vaade Gres, Vinden fra 


Fjorden isnende over ham ... kom listende fra alle Sider 
tog ham Besiddelse stivnede hans Blod midt den livsdrukne 


170. 
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The similarity both content and style between the endings 
Nielsen’s Blodet vil” and Jensen’s first Himmerland story 
“Oktobernat” striking that would very strange the re- 
semblance were accidental. The young, vital mercenary soldier 
quarrels with older soldier and killed 
meaninglessly the prime youth and health: var der 
Blod ham, naar det skulde rende ud?” Alone lies dying the 
heath, and his thoughts get confused tries pray God. The 
wind comes and carries his feeble prayers couple feet into the 
night and then scatters them the rustle the heather. The moon 
smiles down roundly expression unanswered cries fear, 
loneliness, and misery: 


sin lange Vandring. Den nuslede ved Lyngtoppene, pillede lidt ved Lands- 
Haar for saa videre for eller andet Sted finde sig 
til synge pibe 


The wind these two stories used both Jensen and Nielsen 
symbol the inexorable nature death and the meaninglessness 
existence which cuts off human life before has reached its full de- 
velopment. Both Jensen’s and Nielsen’s Peter are 
buried with their mouths open. possible that the ending 
Blodet may also owe something Jensen’s Himmerland story 
which the great intellectual gifts young farmer are de- 
stroyed meaninglessly disease and uncongenial marriage. 

have suggested some ways which Lavt Land may have been in- 
fluenced Himmerlandshistorier. often correctly said that 
difficult distinguish what influence from what temperamental 
resemblance. Readers unfamiliar with the personalities Johannes 
Jensen and Nielsen might, perhaps, for moment assume 
that the similarities which have noted between these two works had 
been caused resemblance the temperament between the two 
authors. But Johannes Jensen and Nielsen were not very 
similar either physically temperamentally. Jensen was robust, self- 
confident, extrovert contemptuous psychological analysis 


Himmerlandshistorier, 11. 
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Nielsen was delicate, sensitive, burdened 
dangerously addicted introspection. Lavi 
Land Nielsen’s first book, and some ways different 
from his subsequent work. his later books is, speak, 
becomes more himself, finds his own style. The many animal 
metaphors and the dramatic violence the action, Jensen-characteris- 
tics which found Lavt Land, have almost disappeared Niel- 
sen’s last works. The novels Dybet and Hus splidagtigt med sig selv 
are remarkable for their probing patience and acuteness psycho- 
logical analyses. The style these works has become quietly ana- 
lytical, more intellectual and little colorless, lacking the Jensen con- 
creteness Lavt Land. Lavt Land not Nielsen’s greatest 
book, but the one his books which owes the greatest debt 
Johannes Jensen. 


Nielsen’s statement Unge Digteres til Johannes Jensen (47) 
that world literature has finer, greater psychologist than Jensen quite erroneous. 
This distinction bestows Jensen because likes him and because Nielsen 
himself was fine psychologist. the 1890’s Jensen did write couple psychological 
novels (Danskere, 1896, and Einar Elker, 1898). later disowned them, however, and 
one occasion observed, somewhat superciliously, that people could attribute them 
Johannes they liked. See Leif Nedergaard, Johannes Jensen. (Gylden- 
dal, 1943), 122, note. 
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THE INTERPRETATION VOLUSPA 22,4: VITTI 
HON GANDA 


TERENCE WILBUR 
University California, Los Angeles 


ETYMOLOGIZE with root relationships more often than 

not sterile enterprise. However, when are confronted with 
refractory line passage the older literary monuments where our 
lexical knowledge spare and where parallel passages are few lack- 
ing, must resort to, and even rely upon, root etymologies order 
achieve satisfactory interpretation. The Eddic line hon ganda 
can brought reveal its meaning only this way. Needless 
say, the obscurities this line have not failed attract their share 
competent, speculative commentary. Nevertheless, believe that 
previous attempts the exegesis these three words have not pro- 
duced fully satisfactory elucidation the line. 

Essential the discovery the meaning the line under- 
standing the verbal form which hapax legomenon. all 
appearances, this verbal form the third person singular preterite 
unattested infinitive under which form entered most 
lexicons Old Norse. Zoéga’s Old Icelandic Dictionary (Oxford, 
1910), for instance, assigned the meaning ‘to bewitch, charm.’ 
This gloss is, opinion, wrong. 

addition this isolated verbal form, Old Norse literature offers 
the etymologist least two related nominal forms. 
Ynglingatal sorceress described phrase that Finnur 
this translation tells only the form-class this word; represents 
the genitive plural unattested nominative singular strong 
noun under which form entered most lexicons. The same 
word found act the Norwegian Christian Law 
Kristirréttr skal hafa staf eda stalla, eda 
eda pat til sidar another version the 


Den norske-islandske vols., (Copenhagen, 
1912-1915), 

Norges gamle love indtil 1387, ed. Keyser, Munch, Storm, and 
Hertzberg (Christiania, 24. 
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same tract find the same word with ungeminated final conso- 
sidar these passages the form represents 
accusative singular the same unattested nominative singular 
very similar form, differing only the quality the vowel, occurs 
one the Eddic poems, Lokasenna 24,2: 


pik 
drapt vett sem 


Sophus Bugge equates this form with the the Norwegian 
Laws, and emends the Eddic line.’ are justified accepting, 
this point, his emendation virtue the fact that all the forms under 
consideration have occurred similar, not identical, contexts. 
Hugo Pipping detailed study this line, Studier nordisk 
filologi (1929), pp. ff., has very clearly traced the phonological 
development the attested the same time, has drawn 


389. 

Gustav Neckel, Edda, vols. (Heidelberg, 1926), 98. 

Sophus Bugge, Studien die Entstehung der nordischen und Heldensagen, 
trans. Oscar Brenner (Miinchen, 1889), 143, 

Two major etymologies preceded Pipping’s: that Gustav Neckel and that 
Falk-Torp. 

Gustav Neckel 49(1907), 316, attempts derive vitti from proto-Germanic 
*witaidé. proposes this reconstruction the preterite Germanic verb which 
appears Go. witan ‘to look something, observe.’ Therefore, the preterite 
weak verb ‘to observe.’ Assuming that ganda, accusative plural gandr, 
means interprets the line hon ganda ‘she observed the rune- 
staves.’ His interpretation the verbal form restricted to, and dependent upon, 
this one particular passage. does not take into account the related nominal forms; 
nor does provide with guidance for their interpretation. 

Falk-Torp, NDEWb. 1373, enter form identifying with the New 
Swedish dialect form vita ‘to enchant.’ The Old Norse and the New Swedish forms are 
derived, according this analysis, from proto-Germanic causative formation 
*wit-jan-, reflex *weid-. The same Indo-European root found proto- 
Germanic *wait-, Go. wait, NHG weiss, old perfect which means have seen,’ 
therefore, know.’ Presumably, Falk-Torp would trace the development meaning: 
‘to cause see, cause know,’ and, then, ‘to command, conjure, enchant.’ 
The meaning, this case, would have followed much the same course development 
NHG However, this derivation also fails account for the nominal 
forms the Old Norse texts. addition, causative derivation Germanic normally 
occurs with vowel the root, and not, here, with e-grade vowel. 
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into consideration, and has accounted for, the New Swedish dialect 
form Vastergétland, Dalsland) vita ‘to enchant, con- 
assumes that the original infinitive the verb was 
with long root vowel and geminate medial consonant. order 
account for the occurrence Swedish form with simple medial 
consonant, assumes that the geminate consonant was simplified 
analogy with weak verbs the third class which display single 
the infinitive, but double the preterite, cf. ‘to 
meet.’ order account for the varying forms the attestations, 
posits proto-Germanic *wihti- for the nominal form and proto- 
Germanic *wihtian- for the verbal form, reading those attestations 
the accusative singular and the genitive plural 
and the preterite singular The variation vowel 
quality expected, for proto-Germanic develops 
into where the cluster followed vowel which does 
not belong the stem, and into all other Also the 
occurrence both simple and geminate consonant easily com- 
prehended when assume that the nominal form was closely associ- 
ated with the verbal form containing simplified geminate consonant 
the infinitive. Pipping’s reconstructions not only fulfill methodo- 
logical demand for strict account phonological development, but 
also explain apparently contradictory attestations. 

Owing the very small number attestations and the virtual 
identity their contexts, must rely upon Germanic and Indo- 
European root etymologies order get the content, the meaning 
these forms. Having assumed proto-Germanic *wihtian- and 
*wihti-, may set Indo-European root *weik-. find re- 
flexes this proposed root Sanskrit vivékti, vivékti ‘separates, 
sieves,’ Avestic avavaek ‘separate, sort out,’ and Latin victima 
‘sacrificial animal set aside for holy purposes,’ form which de- 
rived from participial formation with zero grade the root, 
Skt. Therefore, from the notion ‘sorting out, sifting’ 
can trace the development idea ‘preparing for holy pur- 


Johan Rietz, Ordbok svenska (Lund, 1867), s.v. 

Noreen, Grammatik (Halle/Saale, 1923), sec. 106,3, and 
Hugo Pipping, Indledning till studiet nordiska (Helsingfors, 
1922), 117. 

Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches (Heidelberg, 1906), s.v. 
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poses sorting out, choosing.’ The assumption this line de- 
velopment supported other reflexes *weik- Germanic 
which display normal grade vocalism and contain the meaning ‘holy, 
pertaining holiness’: Go. weihan ‘to sanctify,’ wihian ‘to sancti- 
fy, bless’; Go. weihs, OHG wih ‘holy;’ wih, ‘temple, sanc- 
tuary’; wih, wioh ‘idol’; Go. weiha With the assurance 
that these root relationships provide, may with certainty assume 
that our proposed proto-Germanic *wihti- represents the zero grade 
the root plus the Indo-European suffix *-ti-. suggest that accept 
Pipping’s morphological and phonological analysis the forms under 
consideration. suggest, the other hand, that reject his inter- 
pretation the semantic content these forms, for finds the 
nominal form *wihti- the abstract concept ‘magic’ and the verbal 
form *wihtian- the meaning ‘to work upon influence with magic 
powers.’ None the Eddic texts which the attested forms occur 
would permit accept such interpretation. hold that the root 
relationships and the literary contexts cause discover *wihti- 
the meaning ‘that which holy, holy object’ and *wihtian-, 
denominative verbal derivation, the meaning ‘to make something 
holy, consecrate.’ 

This assumption receives further confirmation when discover 
the zero grade the same Indo-European root with /-enlargement 
and suffix accent proto-Germanic form wiglian 
‘to divine, prophesy,’ wiglere ‘soothsayer,’ wigole fuglas ‘oscines 
aves, augury birds,’ MLG wighelen ‘to prophesy.’ The central position 
occupied prophecy and the interpretation auguries the activi- 
ties pagan priest priestess clearly brought before our eyes, 
for these, indeed, were acts sacred nature. 

believe, therefore, that may assign vita the meaning ‘to 
consecrate’ and the meaning holy consecrated object.’ 

ganda, the direct object the verb represents the accusative 
plural masculine a-stem noun, which usually glossed magic 
staff.’ The Indo-European etymology this word was set 
Elof found cognates Skt. ‘strikes,’ Gk. 


Gefle, 1892-93. Cf. also Lidén, 21(1898), 98, and Falk-Torp, NDEWb. 298. 
The latter etymologies agree with Hellqvist, but expand somewhat his list cognates: 
Olr. geind, Scottish Gaelic ‘wedge, cuneus,’ Skt. ghana- ‘club, cudgel,’ Lith 
‘to prune, chop off branches.’ 
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‘strike hit,’ ‘death-blow,’ and gunnr ‘battle.’ 
These cognates permit set Indo-European root 
‘to strike.’ gandr represents this root with deflected grade vowel 
plus the Indo-European suffix used for the most part form 
deverbatives which designate instruments." The original meaning 
the word would then ‘that means which one strikes.’” Fritz- 
ner pointed out earlier date that modern Scandinavian cognates, 
NNorw. gand ‘stick, pointed staff,’ NSwed. large branch 
meaning ‘stick’ ‘staff.’ This assumption confirmed the 
names number fjords and lakes, Gandvik, Gandi, all 
which resemble wedge stick 

Fritzner also investigated detail the historical and literary 
sources dealing with gandr. notes that the Chronicon Norvegiae 
(ca. AD. 1443) said Lappish magicians that they made use 
gandus, unclean spirit, pry into and foresee the fu- 
ture, procure from distant regions what they desire, and bring 
marvelous manner hidden treasure forth light from great dis- 
This differs but slightly from what told Léng- 
nesi had been restless her sleep. When 
she awoke, her son asked her whether she had seen anything, and she 
vissi ekki These passages indicate that gandr 
the one hand kind subordinate spirit sent forth errands 
the magician, and the other hand kind conveyance for 
disembodied soul. This ambiguity, which runs through all the evi- 
dence provided Old Norse literature, makes smooth interpreta- 
tion the form difficult. 

Nils Lid has brought modern Norse materials bear upon this 
problem his study concludes that “gand must 
have been special magical projectile which those who were ac- 


Friedrich Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgermanischen Dialekte 
(Halle/Saale, 1926), sec. 93. 

Hellqvist, Joc. cit., finds direct parallel the relationship between Gk. 
‘stab, prick’ and Gk. ‘stake, pole.’ 

Johan Fritzner, Hedenskap Trolddomskunst,” (Norsk) Historisk 
Tidsskrift 4(1877), 164. 

Monumenta Historica Norvegiae, ed. Gustav Storm (Christiania, 1880), 86. 
saga. ed. Konrad Gislason (Copenhagen, 1852), 96. 
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quainted with magic were thought send out branch splin- 
ter, and thereby cause sickness and death, for this projectile thought 
wound cattle and people like spear the Later the 
name went over various other material objects which people 
thought could ‘shot’ ‘sent out’ similar Taking 
into account both this modern material and the evidence set forth 
Fritzner, investigates those forms which point the meaning 
‘magic.’ shows that gand not magic general, but specific 
kind magic. cites Storaker’s Collections nr. 2469 for Aukra 
“‘gann little body which made small pieces wood 
and which with the arts magic can sent off and always hits both 
men and animals, the distance ever Sorcerers and 
sorceresses can avenge themselves when they gannskyde men and ani- 
Lid also mentions that another type projectile thought 
sent out are small splinters bone found the flesh men and 
animals; they are called gann gann-ndler. 

the evidence which Lid and Fritzner have uncovered, must 
note that gandr turns under three aspects: that magical pro- 
jectile, that spirit subordinate magician, and that sort 
conveyance for disembodied spirit. The etymologically based as- 
sumption that contained the original meaning ‘stick’ 
‘staff’ fits well into this picture. The magical projectile conceived 
sharp shaft splinter which pierces the victim causing illness and 
pain. The Chronicon Norvegiae yields information which explains its 
equation with subordinate spirit, for the Latin text says, 
preactus sudes The broom stick upon which witches 
and others their ilk ride explains the form conceived means 
transportation. important note that the early documents 
gandr represented means obtaining information. Only the 
more recent sources find evidence for its being considered 
harmful missile, instrument malevolent sorcery. Undoubtedly 
gandr was the wand staff used pagan priestess obtain infor- 
mation about the future and about distant 


Nils Lid, “Gand Festskrift Hjalmar Falk (Oslo, 1927), 327-347. 
Johan Th. Storaker, Storakers samlinger (Norsk Folkeminnelag, Oslo, 1921 ff.). 
Marstrander, Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap 1(1928), 109-112, 
attempts show that gand ancient, presumably Indo-European, concept meaning 
‘enchanted, bewitched.’ bases his argument upon some Old Irish words the same 
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Jan Vries has disputed this etymology detailed investiga- 
tion the literary sources containing attempts derive 

the form from reconstructed proto-Germanic *gannan-, *ganan- 

with suffix. Although such verb nowhere attested, 

Vries finds reason for our assuming allegedly related forms. 

finds ablauting form the same root ginna ‘to deceive, 

dupe.’ wishes find ‘to enchant’ the basic meaning the verb. 

This meaning also reflected the intensifying prefix 
ginnregin ‘mighty high gods’ and ginnheilagr ‘most holy.’ Evidence 
that the meaning that originally lay this form was ‘magical’ 
discovered the name Ginnarr applied Odin, god well versed 
magical arts. Having established root meaning ‘magic’ for proto- 
Germanic *ginn-, *gann-, Vries claims that just galdr ‘magic 
song, magic charm’ related gala ‘to sing,’ gandr related 
Therefore, gandr the product the performance 
presumably connected with the recitation magical 
charms. The product this act became the for 
magic object which, among other things, could means trans- 
portation some sort projectile. 

Although Vries’ phonological derivation quite plausible, 
have evidence for the existence the proposed proto-Germanic 
verb, and certainly have evidence that such magical act 
was ever performed. The notions ‘magical’ and ‘super- 
natural’ which adhere the suffix ginn- have been clearly explained 
Albert Morey Sturtevant, Scandinavian Studies (1957), 113. 
Sturtevant points out that the original meaning behind *ginn- was 
‘treachery, deceit’ revealed ginna and ginning, and that the 
sense magical can only secondary, for deception one the 


similar phonetic shape, gand ‘short, frugal, niggardly (in reference the growth 
grass field),’ and gandgaeth ‘strong, violent wind.’ compares these 
forms New Norwegian gandver, gandflaga violent gust wind.’ these words, 
Irish and Norse, the meanings indicate natural phenomena unusual force and natural 
occurrences unfavorable mankind. Both the grass the field and the wind might 
considered ‘in the power malicious demons, enchanted.’ His attempt was 
imaginative, but must disregard it, for the historical identity the forms has 
means been established, and, too, the comparationis rather far-fetched. 

Vries, “Ginnungagap,” Acta Philologica Scandinavica 


41-66, passim. 
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results the performance magical acts. Therefore, ginna passed 
from ‘to deceive’ ‘to deceive supernatural means’ and ginn- from 
‘treacherous’ ‘supernatural.’ submit that there relationship 
whatsoever between ginn-, ginna, and gandr, and that the evidence 
weighs overwhelmingly favor the etymology established 
Fritzner and Hellqvist. 

believe that the etymological evidence permits interpret 
vitti hon ganda quite satisfactorily ‘she consecrated the staves,’ i.e., 
she sanctified her staves holy instruments for obtaining information 
about the future. 

Because the terms pagan religion, and ganda, are found 
contexts which describe the rites the pagan religion, the Christians 
later times would inclined regard them with suspicion and 
read into them ideas ‘magic’ and ‘sorcery.’ the greatest influence 
the misconstruing this line the fact that these words were, 
the time they were committed writing, already lexical petrifacts, 
preserved only the elevated, sacral phrases the law and poetry. 
They were members the vocabulary religious rituals which were 
imperfectly understood and almost forgotten. 
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The Cato. Icelandic Schoolbook the Seventeenth Century. Edited with 
introduction and two appendices Hermannsson. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York, Volume XXXIX. Pp. (1) 
plates+pp. (3). $3.50. 


1907, three years after the death Willard Fiske, the sixth number his 
Bibliographical Notices, constituting fourth supplement the British Museum 
Catalogue books printed Iceland, was published Ithaca, New York, edited 
and completed his former assistant, Hermannsson, who 1905 had followed 
the Fiske Icelandic Collection across the Atlantic become its first curator. pp. 
8-12 there was described one the rarities Fiske’s library, seventeenth-century 
Icelandic schoolbook containing the Catonis disticha, that ubiquitous didactic text 
which for centuries propounded the best heathen morals succeeding generations 
Christian schoolboys. 

After listing the title again the first volume the monumental and exemplary 
catalogue the Icelandic Collection, 1914, Hermannsson had occasion 
prepare new bibliographical description the book for Books the Seven- 
teenth Century (1922), the fourteenth volume the series that had been conceived 
Fiske and established the terms his will, and which, had started 
publication 1908. Over the years the printed Hélar about 1624 continued 
showpiece the Fiske Icelandic Collection, primarily because its rarity (Fiske’s 
was the more complete two known copies; the other preserved the Arne-Mag- 
nzan Collection Copenhagen), but also because contained the only complete 
translation classical Latin work into Icelandic before the nineteenth century and 
was therefore important piece evidence demonstrating the intellectual associa- 
tion early modern times between materially impoverished Iceland its marine 
isolation and the neo-classical learning the European continent. 

Understanding the appropriateness the occasion, the Cornell University Library 
encouraged Hermannsson prepare edition the Hélar Cato 
mark the fiftieth anniversary, 1958, the establishment which may 
considered outgrowth Fiske’s Bibliographical Notices, and which 
Professor Hermannsson had himself already contributed fewer than thirty-one 
volumes. the same time the library wished take cognizance the eightieth 
birthday associate and faculty member who had become distinguished bibliogra- 
pher and historian and mentor Scandinavian studies the United States, respected 
scholars throughout the world, evinced the fact that Professor Hermannsson 
had been awarded the honorary degree doctor philosophy the University 
Iceland early 1930 and had served for many years member the Arne- 
Commission and trustee the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Noli fortunam, quae non est, dicere caecem. Thus Cato IV, and Fate decreed that 
the situation which had obtained 1907 should repeated half century later. Death 
overtook Hermannsson August 28, 1958, before had put the finishing 
touches his edition the Hélar Cato. Consequently the discreet hand his successor 
curator the Fiske Icelandic Collection, Hannesson, added the final notes 
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and guided the volume through the press the same self-effacing way that Halldér 
Hermannsson had edited Bibliographical Notices VI, and, even before that, Fiske’s 
Chess Iceland (Florence, 1905). 

classical Mediterranean and native Icelandic traditions, with both which was 
intimately acquainted. had been educated the classical Reykjavik 
and the University Copenhagen; had lived for time Italy; and throughout 
his life retained appreciation the literature and thought ancient Rome. 
Professionally, however, aimed illustrate many facets Icelandic culture— 
belletristic and historical, philological and biographical, legal and geographical—in 
far they were accessible through the medium the written printed word. While 
his forte was bibliography, the breadth his interests, the extent his learning, the 
inquisitive nature his mind, and the meticulousness his scholarship are attested 
his many published works, the subjects which range from the Elder Edda the 
periodical literature Iceland, from the Physiologus the cartography his native 
island, and from the illuminations mediaeval manuscripts the illustrations 
twentieth-century Icelandic books. The catholicity and supranational quality his 
spirit again reflected his final, posthumous contribution Moreover, 
strike more personal note, may infer that the tranquil, stoical, and pragmatic 
philosophy Cato minor, with its aloofness the metaphysical and its pervasive 
honesty, represents not wholly inadequate formulation the convictions and prin- 
ciples which Hermannsson lived. 

The Hélar Cato contains good deal more than the Latin text Cato’s distichs 
with their traditional preliminary material and several introductory prologues. 
twenty-nine page introduction sketches the history formal education Iceland 
through the eighteenth century, adduces evidence that the distichs Cato were known 
Iceland from the twelfth century onward, and notes that the text the Hélar Cato 
was based the edition originally prepared Erasmus and published 1515. Two 
appendices the schoolbook itself attest active Icelandic interest the distichs 
for several centuries, and serve remind the influential role which must ascribed 
the lesser Cato moulding men’s minds for millennium; the Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke alone lists one hundred editions Cato Latin translation. The 
first appendix contains the probably dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury; well-wrought translation Cato into verse which strongly resembles 
Eddic poetry, specifically the and therewith unique synthesis Old 
Norse form and Latin substance. The second appendix contains the first two books 
Cato Bjarni Gizurarson’s translation, probably dating from the end the seventeenth 
century, that hitherto has been available only manuscript the Royal Library 
Copenhagen. 

The Latin text the distichs themselves accompanied two running transla- 
tions Bjarnason; one prose and the other verse. examining the trans- 
lations, one notes first, that Icelandic difficult translation, 
made most few decades later, considerable improvement the use language, 
especially with regard standardized spelling—and second, that the spirit and pithiness 
the Latin verses are more nearly reproduced the freer verse translations than 


the prose. The verse translations seem have been inspired directly the Latin and 
not derived from the prose versions. 
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Following the disticha are selected Latin sayings the Seven Wise Men 
Greece, with maxims like nature from play the fourth-century Roman 
dramatist Ausonius. The sentences, 188 all, were translated A[rngrimur] 
The third major item the Cato the rather earthy didactic poem civilitate 
morum” (also known “De moribus puerorum”) the fifteenth-century Italian 
humanist Johannes Sulpicius (Verulanus); the running translation into alliterative, 
rhyming verse J6n Bjarnason. Whereas the maxims the Seven Wise Men were 
also found the 1515 Cato Erasmus, the inclusion Sulpicius the Icelandic 
schoolbook seems the result independent decision the part the compiler. 
its present condition, the schoolbook concludes with three Latin prayers verse, 
including benediction Philip Melanchthon. The missing final leaf probably con- 
tained nothing significant beyond the colophon. 

Despite its obviously low quality, the printing the Hélar press can nevertheless 
not considered have been exceptionally poor. comparison the plates which 
reproduce several pages the Hélar Cato with number English schoolbooks the 
seventeenth century, preserved the University Illinois library, demonstrates that 
the quality contemporary English printing equivalent material was actually not 
much superior. 

Incidental modest testimony the long and fruitful association Professor 
Hermannsson with Cornell University and its Icelandic Collection found the three 
routinely appended pages titles and the catalogues the Icelandic and 
Runic Collections. Here listed the bulk Professor Hermannsson’s multifarious 
production, which well described Hannesson’s words: inimitable achieve- 
ment.! 

will long time before the world learning has discharged its debt the 


memory Hermannsson, great scholar. 
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August Strindberg. The Vasa Trilogy: Master Olof, Gustav Vasa, Erik XIV. Translations 
and Introductions Walter Johnson. The University Washington Press, 
Seattle, 1959. Pp. x+341. $6. 


August Strindberg. The Saga the Folkungs; Engelbrekt. Translations and Introduc- 
tions Walter Johnson. The University Washington Press, Seattle, 1959. Pp. 
x+204. $4. 

translating five more Strindberg’s historical plays, Professor Walter Johnson 
has enabled the American reading public draw much closer the great Swedish 
dramatist. one can possibly read Master Olof, Gustav Vasa, Erik XIV, The Saga 
the Folkungs, and Engelbrekt without sense awe Strindberg’s remarkable creative 
powers. Add these the translations already Christina, Charles XII, 
Gustav IIT (1955); The Last the Knights, The Regent, Earl Birger (1956); 
Gustav Adolf (1957)—and have before substantial part Strindberg’s dramatic 
production. They are all, sure, translations, and when must wholly depend 


bibliography all Professor Hermannsson’s publications has been prepared Einarsson 
for the Landsbékasafnsins, 1959. 
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them, are completely the mercy the translator. the skill the latter not 
adequate, shall certainly see through the glass but darkly. the other hand, 
the translator competent, will permit see much the original artist that 
cannot fail grasp the significance his work. Fortunately Professor Johnson 
belongs the latter class, and thus enables appreciate the high quality 
Strindberg’s historical dramas. may say therefore that play directors and teachers 
the modern drama may use the Johnson translations with the confidence that they 
are probably close Strindberg present-day English will permit. 

Despite the general excellence the work, there are few slips for which shall 
have hold Professor Johnson responsible. The Saga the Folkungs, for example, 
find “barber” printed for “baker” (p. 37, line 1). the same volume, Johnson 
quotes Strindberg follows: when one knows with whom Engelbrekt was 
married, had the right make his wife Dane, which thought was very fine device 
for making the disunity concrete” (p. 121). Then note referring statement 
Engelbrekt’s son mother’s Dane, and your people followed the Danish 
flag under Valdemar the Victorious” (p. 153)—Johnson explains that Strindberg took 
liberties with historical facts (note 19, 201). The note obviously superfluous. Again, 
those who are high and dry the camp the Latinists will chorus their objections 
Johnson’s complete anglicizing exit all his translations. probably time for all 
use only English stage directions plays that are printed English. These are 
all minor matters; they wise impair the quality the translations. 

When turn the plays themselves find that, usual, Professor Johnson 
has provided Introductions and Notes which are particular value all students the 
drama. The three plays The Vasa Trilogy show Strindberg his first artistic success 
playwright and also his maturity. Master Olof was written when was only 
twenty-three years old; Gustav Vasa and Erik XIV, when was fifty. The young 
author Master Olof had barely entered adult life; was still powerfully moved 
glowing idealism, hope, and positive expectation. The fifty-year old man, the other 
hand, had just emerged from experiences that had almost broken him. The older 
Strindberg had, long last, taken the human measure men and found woefully 
lacking; little extent, had also taken his own measure. When read Master 
Olof realize that even very young man Strindberg was accomplished writer, 
and are first puzzled the fact that the drama was refused theatres and pub- 
lishers alike. Indeed, Sweden completely rejected the work. Gradually begin under- 
stand why those who first read the play failed grasp its significance: their minds had 
been conditioned certain types plays and they found Master Olof quite different. 
With the same perspective, likewise would reject unworthy staging and 
publication. Despite this inauspicious beginning, the play eventually received more 
attention the Swedes than any other historical drama. has “become textbook 
the public schools, and there little question that Master Olof the historical play 
that most Swedes know best; may even said with some justification that Strind- 
berg’s concept Master Olof has become general Swedish one”’ (pp. 

Because Master Olof was first scorned and then received much belated acclaim, 
quite likely that critical judgments may somewhat warped. truth, when the 
Swedish people have finally done sufficient penance for their initial sin completely 
rejecting Master Olof 1872 and the immediately following years, they may modify 
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their evaluation the drama. should like suggest that close study Master 
Olof comparison and contrast with the other historical plays that Johnson has trans- 
lated may reveal that, bold and confident the master’s hand was early adulthood, 
lacked the certainty rhythmic structure revealed the later dramas. 

The play Gustav Vasa character study made writer who has endured 
much life. easy understand why Strindberg made use the Job motif (p. 140), 
for the writer’s struggles master his own destiny and understand could easily 
transmuted into the efforts the king “to make Sweden strong and united king- 
dom.” Johnson closes his Introduction Gustav Vasa with this telling statement: 
“Without superfluous scenes and details and with seams dramatic composition 
evidence, Gustav Vasa probably unsurpassed modern historical (p. 
152). 

Dr. Johnson convinced that Gustav Vasa one the finest modern historical 
plays. Doubtless this statement should expanded read that Strindberg one 
the great writers historical plays. cannot read any the dozen that are now 
available without realizing that Strindberg much more than competent writer 
worthy some our attention. The Swedish dramatist has what must call almost 
fearsome gift making his characters very much like the human beings whom 
encounter. Not one them depicted with that sentimentality that falsifies figure 
through presenting only the favorable lineaments. Whether great small, all the Strind- 
bergian figures bear the hallmark living people. They are all struggling environ- 
ments which see the full play physical, social, psychic, supernatural, and other 
mysterious forces. one thus has adequate control over himself and his surroundings; 
each one always part the victim the favorite circumstances. 

When finished reading The Saga the Folkungs, experienced the strongest 
desire see what competent stage director could with remarkable theatrical 
piece. true that there are difficulties, but they arise from the extreme richness the 
material, not from any poverty. the kind play that would well the legiti- 
mate stage, moving pictures, and television. exciting read, and would 
many more times exciting see staged. 

Professor Johnson has done his job well that now possible for those who 
not read Swedish grasp Strindberg’s significance. Teachers and play directors need 
have qualms about assigning the plays staging them because they embrace 
Swedish history. The historical elements provide only the basic stories—human stories 
—for the dramatist, and there actually little need for any reader theatre-goer 
know Swedish history. After all, who finally cares about history good historical 
play? the work not first and foremost drama, why bother write it, read it, 
stage it? Strindberg’s historical plays unquestionably make history come alive for 
Swedish people, but they are also first-class stage plays for everyone who theatri- 
cal art. closing, would saying altogether too little state that The Vasa 
Trilogy and The Saga the Folkungs and are welcome additions the library 
translations; they are most welcome additions the library dramatic art now avail- 
able Americans. 
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Rice, Allan Lake. Swedish—A Practical Grammar. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Illinois, 1958. Pp. 107. $1.50. 


the gradually increasing supply material intended for the teaching Swedish 
the United States, Professor Allan Rice has recently added Swedish—A Practical 
Grammar, brief introduction the Swedish language, bound flexible covers. The 
author, who states the preface that has long felt that “the teaching Swedish 


grammar which “admittedly unorthodox.” 

The author’s approach the study Swedish intended practi- 
because feels that earlier grammars have been too scholarly let the 
student” discover that Swedish easy. With utmost candor admits that “there 
nothing whatever scholarly about this one.” When goes say: will accused 
over-brevity, non-conformity, omitting reading selections and choosing 
vocabulary without regard frequency lists,” correct, least the first two 
counts. The lack reading selections and the choice vocabulary are minor im- 
portance, since Swedish—A Practical Grammar intended only the “grammatical 
portion” first course Swedish. However, some respects the charge over- 
brevity justified, for, while the author’s conviction that “grammar not end 
itself” laudable, equally true that brevity not virtue for its own sake. And 
precisely the area omission rather than commission that the weaknesses this 
grammar are found. 

After preface and brief introductory chapter Swedish sounds, the author 
discusses Swedish grammar eighteen additional chapters. general, grammatical 
forms are introduced and illustrated briefly and well with minimum confusing de- 
tail and terms easily understood the student. Most chapters contain few simple 
exercises and vocabulary list. the end the book short Swedish-English and 
English-Swedish glossary followed finally appendix containing schematic sum- 
maries each lesson. 

the whole, the best chapters are those devoted the verb. The author suc- 
ceeds quite well avoiding the intricacies the traditional treatment the various 
conjugations, tense forms, moods, and other problems connected with regular and ir- 
regular verbs. using the imperative form the verb starting point, has effec- 
tively simplified the grammatical explanations this important segment grammar, 
least for the beginner. Although the stress placed the spoken language, one 
might question, however, the wisdom encouraging the student avoid such “an 
unnecessary luxury” plural endings verbs, since the majority students will 
probably read rather than speak the language, both. Furthermore, while the 
handling modal auxiliaries good, the discussion reflexive verbs, limited the 
third person and omitting those troublesome common reflexives which have counter- 
part English, too brief even for the beginner. 

The treatment other aspects grammar frequently shows the effects at- 
tempting “get the grammar quickly behind possible.” Except for single 
comment the discussion the use with infinitives the effect that latter 
the relative pronoun som relative pronouns are completely 
omitted and conjunctions are only very sketchily treated. The brief observation that: 


has been need shake-up,” has given concrete expression this feeling writing. 
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“In Swedish, preposition perfectly proper thing end sentence with,” followed 
example, represents the extent which the thorny problem prepositions and 
their use discussed. 

Although the definite and indefinite articles are effectively introduced, there 
attempt indicate the frequent differences their use that exist English and 
Swedish. less importance are such matters the handling nouns the vocabu- 
lary. After urging the student memorize gender “repeating each noun aloud 
dozen times its definite form” (p. 19), the author (from and including the 
glossary) lists all nouns with the indefinite article, for example, bil, which trans- 
lates “automobile” rather than “an automobile.” This and not particu- 
larly practical procedure also leads such confusing entries as: servant; 
(used greeting) hello; (repeated twice) goodbye.” (p. 97). 

The occasional confusion resulting from perhaps best illustrated 
the following: [sin] means ‘his own,’ ‘her own,’ ‘its own,’ ‘their own’ re- 
quired. Hans, hennes, dess and deras must never used when sin called for” (p. 37). 
Since the reader not told when called may get the impression that sin 
used whenever the meaning own,” etc. This, course, not true when “his,” 
possessive, modifies the subject, for (his own) bil ny.” 

Swedish—A Practical Grammar undoubtedly useful aid anyone who wishes 
gain elementary introduction spoken Swedish, and also provides quick ex- 
posure grammar for students elementary course. According the preface, this 
all the author intends be. Considering this well such omissions mentioned 
above, and many others not discussed, therefore seems somewhat contradictory when 
the author announces the student that: “If you have mastered the framework given 


here, you are now ready turn extensive reading, composition-or intimate contact 
with Swedish language and culture” (p. 88). This claiming too much, for attain 
such degree competence, the serious student needs much more extensive vocabu- 
lary and further study with the aid grammar which treats more fully the great vari- 
ety problems which the student will invariably meet “extensive reading and com- 


The State College Washington 


Michael, Maurice. Haakon King Norway. Macmillan, New York, 1958. Pp. 205. 


the seventy-fifth birthday King Haakon, group eminent Norwegians 
presented him with collection essays tribute him and his reign. Among the 
names the essay-writers are such distinguished ones Didrik Arup Seip, Jacob 
Worm-Miiller, and Johan Nygaardsvold. These essays and information gathered from 
the Fritjof Nansen papers and other reliable sources provided the material for Maurice 
Michael’s book. The author intimates that until King Haakon’s papers are released, 
the reader will have content with the material has given him, and the reader 
more than content; very much pleased. 

The book scholarly, very readable, and times nearly dramatic. Much space 
devoted the two truly epoch-making events the King’s life: first the dissolution 
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the union between Norway and Sweden (aptly termed The Gentlemanly Revolution) 

and his selection and acceptance the throne Norway, with the stipulation that 
elected popular vote; second, Hitler’s invasion and occupation Norway 
1941, and Norway’s resistance. 

The interest taken leading European powers Norway about 1905 presented 
fascinating manner. England’s King Edward VII, Germany’s kaiser, the head 
state France, and even the tsar Russia were genuinely interested Norway’s 
welfare. One the charms the book the presentation many these European 
interested friends and relatives the future king. After all, King Edward was 
his father-in-law and the tsar his cousin. amusing event was the summer gathering 
Amalienborg Castle friends and relatives from far and wide. The castle was often 
Club Kings.” King Christian, King Haakon’s grandfather, was 
known “Europe’s father-in-law,” and with six children, several whom became 
crowned rulers, needed club for kings. 

Hitler’s invasion and occupation Norway and Haakon’s resistance are dramati- 
cally presented. The plight and the flight the government grippingly portrayed. 
one point, the Storthing desperation suggested that Haakon abdicate. Haakon gave 
the matter serious consideration and then delivered his ultimatum: were abdi- 
cate, would forever for him and his house. Tears streamed down his face, Olav 
stood opposite him; father and son knew throne was hanging the balance. But 
Haakon won, did Norway, and did her allies. 

There vast amount detailed information the book. always interesting, 
never boring, and always pertinent the understanding Haakon, man 
respected and admired. The reader gets know him very well, from the cradle 
the grave. matter fact, began before the cradle. began when King Christian 
asked the churches Denmark add the following prayer: 

And since they their marriage have been blessed with joyful hope, pray that the Lord will hold 


his protecting hand over Her Royal Highness the Princess for a happy fulfilment of this hope, that the 
august spouses, the King, the Royal Family and the People may be able to rejoice in thanksgiving. 


The prayer was answered, for August 1872, Prince Carl was born. Carl was 
happy child happy family. The school years went smoothly. “joined” the 
navy and was tattooed. married the shy and retiring Princess Maud England, 
who called him “Charlie.” Their son, Prince Alexander, was born. Then came the 
tense political developments Norway and Sweden, and the selection Prince Carl 
Norway’s first king since the Middle Ages. The new king, Queen Maud, and small 
Crown Prince Olav moved Christiania make their home Norway’s rather anti- 
quated palace with its one bathroom, the kitchen the basement and the dining room 
the second floor. But there were many good years for the royal family. Norway took 
them her heart. Not until Haakon lost his wife, whom loved dearly, did clouds 
gather. And 1941 the storm broke. Despair marked the King’s flight London, but 
was jubilant Norway that greeted her king when and his family again stepped 
Norwegian soil war’s end. 

The difficult post-war years met with admirably optimistic and 
positive outlook. Norway made astonishing come-back. These were happy times for 
Norway’s royal family, until Haakon fell and broke his thigh bone. After that did 
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not want appear public. longer could carry his more than six-foot erect 
self, erectly. September 21, 1957 ended the story Haakon, King Norway. 
Regretfully, the reader closes the book. forthright presentation upright 
man. There was sense safety and security the company Haakon. That Olav 
has always been his father’s close companion gives one the hope that he, king, will 
give his alt for Norge and that Norway will fare well with him king she did with 
his father. 
Mr. Michael commended highly for this excellent book. 
Astrip WILLIAMS 
University Oregon 


Evang, Karl, Health Services Norway. (English version Dorothy Burton 
Norwegian Joint Committee International Social Policy, Oslo, 1957. Pp. 161. 
$1.50. 


Dorfman, Herbert, Labor Relations Norway. Norwegian Joint Committee Inter- 
national Social Policy, Oslo, 1958. Pp. 150. $1.50. 


These two attractive paperbacks, published Norway and released this country 
through the University Wisconsin Press, are part popular series Norwegian 
society and institutions. 

Karl Evang Director-General Health Services Norway; Herbert Dorfman 
American journalist who made study Norwegian labor relations Fulbright 
Scholar 1956-1957. Both obviously consider the Norwegian Way Life good thing. 
But easy separate their facts from their value judgments, and most the infor- 
mation which they give not easily available elsewhere English—at least, not 
such succinct form. that account they are useful introductory surveys for the serious 
student well the intelligent general 

Mr. Dorfman’s use the abbreviations and NAF throughout will confuse 
some. They appear first page 30, context which indicates that the former stands 
for the Norwegian Federation Labor and the latter for the Norwegian Employers’ 
Confederation, but without indicating why. Not until page have footnote 
explaining that stands for Landsorganisasjonen Norge and only page 
learn passing that NAF Norsk Arbeidsgiverforening. Otherwise, both books are 
clear and readable. 

marked contrast many works published abroad English under quasi- 
official auspices, they are idiomatic English, beautifully printed, and free from annoy- 
ing typographical errors. They follow Norwegian rather than Anglo-American prac- 
tice placing the Table Contents the end. There are bibliographies. 

Frank NELSON 
Long Beach State College 
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THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study met The House the 
Hill the campus Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, May and 1959. 


FIRST SESSION, FRIDAY, MAY 1959, P.M. 


The meeting was called order Professor Gustav Johnson, President the 
Society. 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, President Augustana College, graciously welcomed the 
Society and pointed out that was particularly appropriate that the Society meet 
the campus, for the tradition interest Scandinavian languages and literature 
Augustana was actually older than the college itself. The teaching Swedish was begun 
1858, two years before the college was formally established. Under Professors Jules 
Mauritzson and Arthur Wald the Department Swedish has prospered and grown. 

The following papers were then read and discussed: 

Anonymous from the “Sturlunga Professor Cecil Wood, 
Yale University. 

Scandinavian Place-Names England Professor Assar Janzén, University 
California Berkeley. 

The Structure Anguish: Strindberg’s and Crimes” Professor 
Richard Vowles, University Florida. 

Human Power” and Munk’s Word” Professor 
Madsen, University California Berkeley. 

Viking Shorthand Professor Erik Wahlgren, University California Los 
Angeles. 

The Fate the Old Norse Word Pitch Patterns Icelandic Professor Erik 
Hemp, University Chicago. (Read Edward McGehee.) 

President Johnson appointed the following committees: Resolutions, Professors 
Erik Wahlgren and Philip Mitchell; Auditing, Foster Blaisdell and Carlson. 

Fifty people attended the first session, which adjourned 5:05 

5:45 excellent dinner was served the dining room Westerlin Hall. 

After dinner the guests assembled the adjoining social room. Dr. Nils Sahlin, 
President Quinnipiac College, speech alternating between side-splitting wit and 
austere seriousness, made suggestions for the strengthening the Society. President 
Bergendoff gave brief talk which eloquently emphasized the importance 
Scandinavian study and possible means for its advancement. Music was provided 
Edward Larson, Vivian Hanson, and Sara Falk, students Augustana. 


SECOND SESSION, SATURDAY, MAY 8:30 A.M. 


Two papers were read: 
Icelandic Poets North Dakota Professor Richard Beck, University North 
Dakota. 


The Last Period the Scandinavian Ballad Professor Hildeman, 
Harvard University. 
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Because several members had leave noon, was decided postpone the 
reading the remaining papers until the conclusion the Business Meeting. 

Professor Walter Johnson, Managing Editor Scandinavian Studies, gave the 
editor’s report. His report was accepted unanimously. 

The report the secretary-treasurer was read. The Auditing Committee reported 
that his books had been audited and found order. The motion was made and carried 
that his report accepted. 

The secretary-treasurer announced the election the following: President: Pro- 
fessor Lee Hollander, University Texas; Vice-President: Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, The American-Scandinavian Foundation; Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Thomas 
Buckman, University Kansas; Managing Editor: Professor Walter Johnson, Uni- 
versity Washington; Members the Executive Council: Professor Stefan Einarsson, 
The Johns Hopkins University, and Professor Assar Janzén, University California. 

The Committee Resolutions submitted the following report which was accepted: 

The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study records with regret 
the death, since the last annual meeting, three distinguished members: (1) Halldér 
Hermannsson, Professor Emeritus Scandinavian Languages and Literatures and 
Curator the Fiske Icelandic Collection Cornell University. Professor Hermannsson 
was one the founders this society. His vast scholarly production gives him 
permanent place among the great scholars our century. (2) Edwin Vickner, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Scandinavian Languages the University Washington. was 
one America’s best known teachers Scandinavian literature and languages. (3) 

Norman Willey, Professor Emeritus German the University Michigan. Scan- 
dinavian was but one several his interests, but one which never flagged. 

The Society extends its thanks the many persons who made its forty-ninth 
annual meeting pleasant and successful. express special thanks Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff for the privilege gathering here dignified and inspiring surroundings 
and for the hospitality which the college graciously has shown us. The local committee 
arrangements, led Dean Arthur Wald and Mr. Nils Hasselmo, com- 
mended for exemplary planning. the local chapter the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation under the direction Mrs. Benton Holm are grateful for refreshments, 
pleasant social hour, and excellent dinner. 

The following motions were made and passed. 

That the membership dues the society raised from three five dollars. 
This motion had passed the forty-eighth annual meeting. now becomes effective. 

That Article the Constitution rewritten avoid stipulating specific 
sum which the Secretary-Treasurer allowed use for secretarial expenses. 

That the invitation from the University Chicago hold the fiftieth annual 
meeting SASS there accepted. 

That semi-centennial promotion leaflet authorized for use the raising 
funds for the society. The planning such leaflet was assigned Walter Johnson, 

Erik and Sahlin. 

That Article the Constitution the Society rewritten effort 
clarify the confusion that now exists associate, sustaining, and patron members 
and the amount dues each pay. This rewriting done the editors. 


in 
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That the officers the society hold office for two years. This also was passed 
the previous meeting. now becomes effective. 

That the editors urged exercise the authority that they have been granted 
under the constitution the society. 

That letter received Professor Gésta Franzen from Hedin Bronner greeting 
the Society the occasion its forty-ninth meeting accepted. 

That the thanks the Society expressed the officers. 

Professor Foster Blaisdell the University Indiana read his paper entitled 
The Verb-Adverb Locution Certain Old Icelandic Manuscripts. Because the lateness 
the hour Professor Johnson’s and the Dance Macabre was read title. 
Twenty-three persons attended this meeting. The meeting adjourned 12:25 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Credits 
Cash received from former 
Dues and donations 3,363.36 
Interest savings account 40.10 
Income from mortgage (Joseph 350.00 
Income from Elizabeth Marshall Estate 


George Banta Co., Inc., printing Scandinavian Studies 


Reprints (Feb. 1959) 


Secretarial expenses 


Camino Press, printing letterheads, etc.............. 35.89 
Elaine’s Letter Shop, reproduction annual letter........ 12.48 
Bank America, safety deposit 6.50 3,423.63 


Cash hand April 27, 1959 


BJARNASON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Cash hand $314.40 plus $3,166.20 from called-in shares Rock Island R.R. 
This includes the $3,166.20. 


$0 
Debits 

718.23 


NOTES 


DONORS. Ahlén; Professor 
Richard Beck; Professor Haraldur Bessas- 
son; Mrs. Boye; Arne Brekke; Ethel and 
Dahlstrom; Walter Duggan; 
Gaddenius; Jack Gomperts; Professor Lee 
Hollander; Jens Holm; Mrs. 
Arnason Johnson; Voyle Clark Johnson; 
Mrs. Kidder; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Lane; Arne Nelson; Lavinia Holm 
Niklason; Sven Oftedal; Karl 
Olson; Norsk Tidende; Lithgow Osborne; 
Fred Robinson; Nils Haneen Skau; 
Royal Swedish Embassy; General 
Thord-Gray; Harry Tosdal. (Feb. 
May 1). 


RETIREMENTS. Two the most active 
men our field retired from active teach- 
ing June: Professor Gustav John- 
son North Park College and Professor 
Arthur Wald Augustana College. Re- 
tirement will not mean absolute leisure 
for either the men, both whom have 
been among the most loyal and effective 
supporters SASS over the years. Pro- 
fessor Johnson will continue managing 
editor The Swedish Pioneer Historical 
Quarterly, and Professor Wald busy 
preparing textbook and supervising the 
activities the Augustana Swedish In- 
stitute. 


CALIFORNIA. Professor Assar Janzén 
will spending 1959-1960 his sabbati- 
cal year doing research Sweden. Profes- 
sor Hamre, who has spent 1958- 
1959 Norway, will succeed Professor 
Janzén chairman the Department 
Scandinavian September. The depart- 
ment continues grow; during the spring 
semester the registration totaled three 
hundred and twenty. One hundred and 
four were registered the course 
Strindberg and his dramas. Twelve gradu- 


ate students are majoring Scandina- 
vian; two them are well their way 
toward the Ph.D. 


CHICAGO. During 1958-1959 Modern 
Icelandic was introduced into the Scandi- 
navian program the University 
Chicago. Ten students enrolled the class 
taught Arni Helgason, Consul Ice- 
land, Professor Gésta Franzen reports. 
Among the ten were scholars philology 
and comparative linguistics. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. The follow- 
ing excerpt from page 879 the Laws 
Washington, 1909, 


For the University Washington 

Maintenance, and establishing chair 
the Scandinavian language [sic], equip- 
ment and buildings (from the university 
current fund until exhausted, balance from 
the general fund): Provided, That this 
appropriation for maintenance made 
contingent upon the establishment the 
Board Regents, upon the opening the 
college year for 1909, and the maintenance 
course military drill, tactics and 
other proper theoretical and practical 
military instruction comprising least 
two years for all male undergraduates 
$652,322. 


marked the beginnings the Department 
Scandinavian the University 
Washington. The native Dalarna, 
Olson Bonde, who along with Professor 
Magnuson Engineering, was more re- 
sponsible than any one else for the found- 
ing the department now retired 
lawyer Tacoma. has seen the depart- 
ment develop from cherished idea 
flourishing reality. The department offers 
undergraduate majors Norwegian and 
Swedish, courses Danish and Icelandic, 
the Master Arts Scandinavian, and 
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graduate work leading the Ph.D. 
comparative literature with major empha- 
sis Scandinavian. The staff 1958- 
1959 numbered ten. 


NORTH PARK. Dr. Martin Soderback, 
formerly secretary-treasurer SASS, 
returning from several years teaching 
Sweden teach Swedish and German 
North Park. The college becomes full 
four-year college this fall. 


ILLINOIS. Scandinavian will reintro- 
duced the University this 
fall. Dr. Mitchell, Professor 
Germanic Languages and one the edi- 
tors The Journal English and Ger- 
manic Philology, will teach courses Old 
Norse and Ibsen English translation 
during the coming year. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. Professor 
Loftur Bjarnason, secretary-treasurer 
SASS during 1958-1959, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager SS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER. 
elsewhere this number, Thomas 
Buckman, lecturer Swedish and head 
the Acquisitions Department the Uni- 
versity Library the University 
Kansas, was elected secretary-treasurer 
SASS this spring. Mr. Buckman has 
spent more than four years Scandinavia, 
studied the University Stockholm, 
taught extension classes that city, and 
worked there for year with the Allied 
High Commission for Germany. During 
1951-1952, held fellowship Scandi- 
navian Area Studies the University 
Minnesota and received M.A. degree 
that field. 1954-1955, was King 
Gustav Fellow (American Scandinavian 
Foundation) Sweden. has published 
some fifteen articles, reviews and trans- 
lations Scandinavian subjects. has 
held positions the University Minne- 


sota, Oregon State College, the Nevada 
State Library, and Modesto Junior Col- 
lege. 


TEXTS. least two new textbooks are 
now available Swedish instructors and 
their students: Professor Allan Lake 
Rice’s Swedish: Practical Grammar 
(Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
1958) and First Swedish Reader (Interna- 
tional Graduate School for 
Speaking Students, University Stock- 
holm, 1958). Professor Rice’s volume 
reviewed this number. The reader, 
which mimeographed form and 
accompanied two word lists, has been 
edited Nils-Gustav Hildeman and 
compiled him and other instructors 
Swedish the Graduate School. 


MICROFILMS. least six American 
Ph.D. theses Scandinavian topics were 
microfilmed recently and are available 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: Roland Francis Lee’s Emerson and 
Christian (Ohio State), 
$4.10; Madsen’s The Im- 
pact French Naturalists and Psycholo- 
gists August Plays the 
1880’s and Early 1890’s (Minnesota), 
$3.20; John Nosco’s God the Philosophy 
Jacob (Columbia) $3.60; Paul 
Reigstad’s The Art and Mind 
(New Mexico), $3; Velma Naomi 
Ruch’s Sigrid Undset’s Lavrans- 
datter”: Study Its Literary Art and 
Its Reception America, England, and 
Scandinavia (Wisconsin), $6.35; and Ger- 
ald Howard Thorson’s America Not 
Norway; The Story the Norwegian- 
American Novel (Columbia), $6.10. The 
Lee thesis concerns Kierkegaard, and the 
Thorson deals with Kristofer Janson, 
Drude Janson, Hans Foss, Peer 
Ole Buslett, Simon Johnson, Waldemar 
Ager, Ole Johannes Wist, and 
Jon Norstog. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. Einar Anderson, Chicago; Elisabeth Deich- 
man, Cambridge; Frizelle, Seattle; Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
New York; Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr., New York; Arne Pettersen, 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. Akureyri, Iceland; 
Danielson, Winnipeg; George Davis, Berkeley; Dr. Eylands, 
Winnipeg; Luella Hall, Stanford, Cal.; Charles Johnson, Chi- 
cago; Kristjansson, Winnipeg; Professor Amanda Langemo, 
Cedar Falls; Gudmann Levy, Winnipeg; Dr. Marteinsson, 
Vancouver, B.C.; John Michael Moffet, Utica, N.Y.; Universitiit 
Miinster; Gudmundur Thorsteinsson, Los Angeles; Professor 
Turville-Petre, Oxford; Professor Oscar Winther, Bloomington, 
Ind.; Professor Winther, Seattle. (Up May 1). 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY SWEDISH 


MODERN SWEDISH POEMS SAGA. Esaias Tegnér. 


SVENSKA SOM LEVER. Martin All- 
wood and Arthur Wald. $1.50 KARL-ANDERS GOES TRAVELING. By 
Gottfrid Sjéholm $1.00 
BASIC SWEDISH WORD LIST. SWEDISH. REVISED. 
Allwood and Wilhelmsen Johnson. $3.00 


Martin cents STUDY. Edwin Vickner. 

SWEDISH READER, By A. Louis Elm- 
ADVANCED SPOKEN SWEDISH. $2.00 
Martin $2.00 


SVERIGE. Joseph Alexis $2.75 


SWEDISH READER FOR SECOND Gustaf MINA POJKAR. 
Martin $2.00 Arthur Wald. $2.00 


FANRIK STALS SAGNER. By Johan SWEDISH, A_ Practical Grammar. By 
Ludvig Runeberg. $1.75 Allan Lake Rice. $1.50 


Published 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, 


Write for a deseriptive listing of these texts for the study of Swedish 
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ELEMENTARY SPOKEN SWEDISH COMPOSITION AND WORD 


TRAVELING 
SHIP! 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE SHIP, COURSE! 


Travel should blessed relief from the stress everyday 
golden days free from worry and care! 
Aboard your Swedish American Line vessel, you find true 
relaxation many ways the snug comfort your 
deck chair, the games and sports and walks the bracing 
ocean air, swimming the ship’s pool, dancing and sparkling 
entertainment that even includes the latest movies. It’s such 
friendly world, too, ideal setting agreeable com- 
panionship, fabulous meals, service that pampers every 
whim. And everything such generous scale—includ- 
ing the 270 pounds no-extra-charge luggage per person! 

your next trip Scandinavia, discover for yourself 
NOTHING beats traveling ship! 


CHOOSE ONE THESE DELIGHTFUL 
The yacht-like 


The beautiful new 


M.S. GRIPSHOLM M.S. STOCKHOLM 
and the de luxe Direct sailings from 
and GOTHENBURG 


Convenient connections for all 
points Scandinavia and 
the Continent. 


GOTHENBURG 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Swedish American Line 


THE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC,, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


